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HAIDEE’S DREAM. 


She dream’d of being alone on the sea-shore, 

Chain’d to a rock; she knew not how, but stir 
She could not from the spot, and the loud roar 

Grew, and each wave rose roughly, threatening her; 
And o’er her upper lip they seem’d to pour, 

Until she sobb’d for breath, and soon they were 
Foaming o’er her lone head, so fierce and high 
Each broke to drown her, yet she could not die. 
Anon—she was released, and then she stray’d 

O’er the sharp shingles with her bleeding feet, 
And stumbled almost every step she made; 

And something roll’d before her in a sh: et, 

Which she must still pursue, howe’er afraid; 

’T was white and indistinct, nor stopp’d to meet 
Her glance nor grasp, for still she gazed and grasp’d 
Aud ran, but it escaped heras she clasp’d. 

The dream changed; in a cave she stood, its walls 

Were hung with marble icicles; the work 
Of ages on its water-fretted halls, 

Where waves might wash, and seals might breed and lurk, 
Her hair was dripping, and the very balls 

Of her black eyes seemed turn’d to tears, and murk: 
The sharp rocks look’d below each drop they caught, 
Which froze to marble as it fell, she thought. 

And wet, and cold, and lifeless at her feet, 
Pale as the foam that froth’don his dead brow, 
Which she essayed in vain to clear, (how sweet 
Were once her cares, but ide seemed they now!) 
Lay Juan, nor could aught renew the beat vt! 

Of his quench’d heart; and the sea dirges low 
Rang in her sad ears like a: mermaid’s song, 

And that brief dream life too long. 

And gazing on the dead, she thought his face 
Faded, ar alter’d into something new— 

Like to her father’s features, till each trace 
More like and like to Lambro’s aspect grew— 

With all his keen worn look and Grecian e; 
And starting, she awoke, and what to view? 

Oh! Powers of Heaven! what dark eye meets she there? 

Tis—'tis her father’s—fix’d upon the pair! 

Then shrieking, she arose; and shrieking fell, 
With joy and sorrow, hope and fear, to see 

Him whom she deem’d a habitant where dwell 
The ocean-buried, risen from death, to be 

Perchance the death of one she loved too well: 
Dear as her father had been to Haidee, 

It was a moment of that awful kind-—— 

I have seen such—but must notcall to mind. 

Up Juan sprung to Haidee’s bitter shriek, 
And caught her falling—and from off the wail 

Snatch’d down hig sabre, in hot haste to wreak 
Vengeance on him who was the cause of all: 

Then Lainbro, who til) now forebore to speak, 
Smiled scornfully, and said—“Within my call, 

“A thousand scimetars await the word; 

“Put up, young man, put up yoursilly sword.” 


(From the La Belle ‘Assemblee.) 
_ THE SISTERS. 


It was while ona visit in the Highlands that I first 
met Jane and Agnes Tracey. and dearly did I soon 
love those high-born and beautiful orphans. Jane 
was the elder, and her beauty was of the same noble 
and majestic character as her mind. Never have I 
seen such eyes, such bright star-like eyes; and her 
hair was black as the darkest feathers in the raven. 
Her betrothed husband, Lord William Graham, was 
with the sisters; and how fond he used to look on his 
promised bride! She was, indeed, a glorious crea- 
ture; and yet i never gazed upon her face without 
experiencing a thrill af melancholy feelitg. Her 
beautiful but hectic bloom, and those painfully bright 
eyes, seemed to say to me that Jane Tracey was not 


long to be a dweller upon earth. But for Agnes— 
my light-hearted, smiling Agnes—I had no such 
ogee’ fears. How often have lsat and watched 

er with delight, asshe bounded over the heath like 
a creature of the skies. Never did I look upon such 
cherub beauty. I seem tosee her now before me, 
with that long golden hair floating on the wind, and 
those cloudless eyes smiling on me in their innocent 
gladness. Jt was in autumn that I parted with the 
sisters, and in a few weeks the noble Jane was to be- 
come a bride. 

The letters of the orphans displayed the same con- 
trast that was visible in their characters and man- 
ners. Jane wrote in the lofty and dignified tone 
that became her queen-like bearing; but Agnes pour- 
ed forth all the innocent overflowings of her young 
heart. The letters of Jane, perhaps, improved and 
schooled the understanding; those of Agnes inspired 
happiness and joy whenever they arrived. About 
the time that Jane became a wife, I thought she 
wrote with evena higher tone of religious feeling 
than formerly; occasionally I imagined I could per- 
ceivea something of melancholy foreboding in her 
| expressions; and thenagain her mild sad eyes, and her 


| beautiful but hectic bloom, rose upon thy mind, and 


haunted me like spectres. ‘Then she entirely ceased 
| writing to me, and many painful fancies crowded on 
my thoughts; but from Agnes I regularly heard, and 
‘her letters still continued heralds of gladness. 
Months passed away, and Jane was soon to become 
a mother; and then she did write, but alas! she wrote 
as follows:— 

“I must conceal it no longer from you, my Marga- 
ret. I fear I shall not have strength to give my baby 
life—my poor William, and my sweet Agnes—when 
I think of them my heart seems sinking within me!— 
I am about to commit a painful charge to you, dear 
Margaret; and yet, furthe sake of your dying friend, 
J feel that you will prépare those beloved ones for 
the loss they ‘aust so soon sustain. Your firm mind 
will support them, my Margaret, and you will teach 
them to submit to 'the will of the Most High. Ina 
week we leave England’ for Iochbremen, and you 
will meet us there, my Margaret, will you not? and, 
when we do meet, restrain, if you love me, any ex- 
pression of surprise or sorrow at my altered appear- 
ance. I can feel that I am dying, and yet retain my 
composure; but were to see sad looks in those I love 
I could not bear it, and I must endeavour to be calm 
for the sake of my unborn babe.” o 

Soon after this they arrived at Lochbremen; but 
though I had fancied myself prepared fora change in 
the appearance of Jane, how fiintly had E pictured 
that fearful change! She came into the room sup- 
ported by her husband; and she was so thin—so shad- 
owy thin—and her beautiful figure was bent, ‘in its 
still graceful loveliness, almost to the earth. With 
difficulty I restrdined the cry that was rising to my 
lips; but I did restrain it, and an silence pressed her 
to my heart. | 

“Does she not look well?” said Lotd William, 
casting an appealing glance at me, and then looking 
fondly on his wife; ‘and yet, Margaret; with that 
bloom she would have us to believe her: ill.””——«She 
is very thin,” I replied gravely.—-“Margaret, I did 
not expect you to indulge Jane in her melancholy,” 
exclaimed Lord William, hastily.—‘*Nor will I in- 


hope much from her native air.” And I did 
| hope; for though Jane was sadly, sadly reduced, and 
though that hectic bloom often: butned upon her 
cheek, she yet felt none of the deadly languor atten- 
dant on consumption, and she began, slowly, at first 
almost imperceptibly, to gain strength, and as autumn 
advanced, without producing any additional symp- 
toms of decay, she even began to indulge hopes of 
herself. It was then decided that the sisters, with 
Lord William, should winter in the south of France. 
And alas! 1 had now become anxious to expedite 
their departure, an account of my sweet Agnes.— 
Much of her innocent playfulness was gone; her beau- 
tiful and healthy colour was every day becoming 
fainter; the joy of her young heart, no longer danced 
in her blue eyes, and her smiles of gladness now on- 
ly flitted across her cheek like: moonbeams among 
clouds. I went one evening into the library, and 
found her seated at a window that looked down on 
the churchyard of Lochbremen. Her eyes were fuil 
of tears, and were fixed intently on a corner of the 
churchyard that was lighted up with the last beams of 
the setting sun. That sunny spot was the bdurial- 
place of the Traceys. ‘Margeret!” said she, in her 
silvery accents, “I shall soon be laid under that green 
sod, but Jane must not see me die—it would destroy 
her.” 1 did not speak—I could not speak—I could 
only weep over the fair young face that lay upon my 
hosom, and pray that the innocent creature might be 
spared tome. On the evening previous to their de- 
parture for France, Agnes suddenly said, ‘‘Well, 
good people, do you know that you are to spend your 
winter exclaimed Jane, ‘‘you 
cannot mean it.”—-“‘Ay, in truth, Jane, but I do; for 
Iam going to stay here with my Maggy.” And 
thus it was settled. 

When they had left Lochbremen, and exertion 
was no longer necessary, Agnes drooped faster and 
faster, every hour. Yet winter passed over, and the 
gentle creature yet lived—lived to welcome the re- 
turn of her favourite season, spring. The letters, 
too of the travellers enlivened our seclusion; they 
spoke ouly of health and happiness; and when I saw 
smiles of almost former brightness lighting up the 
languid but lovely face of my drooping Agnes, I could 
not but cherish hope. Every morning she seemed to 
improve in health under the sweet breath of the early 
spring. She had even resumed her early walks, and 
her step had regained something of its former elastic- 
ity. . It was in the latter end of May that she said to 
me—‘*We will visit the Fairy Glen to morrow, 
Maggy;end remember it must be at my happy hour.” 
Often had I heard her call sun-rise her happy hour; 


and to bear her speak of it now seemed to me like a 


good omen. The first sound that I heard in the 
morning was her sweet voice singing under my win- 
dow. It was long since I had heard her soft tones so 
rich and full, and my heart was filled with happy 
feelings. 1 threw open the window, and told her [ 
would be with. her instastly.—“* Lazy one,” said she, 
ss] will wait for youin the glen;” and she left me in 
glow, of smiling and healthful-looking beauty. [ 
watched with joy her light steps, till she was lost to 
me among the birch trees that were how covered with 
their beautiful and tender leaves. WhenT entered 
the romantic little valley, I saw Agnes k: eeling on 
the green turf. Her bonnet had fallen from her head 


dulge her in melancholy, dear William,” | replied  ~~her long hair hung in its rich beauty over hereweert 
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face, and down even to her slender waist—her arm | 


rested on the rustic seat beside which she had thrown 
herself—and she seemed as if indulging in some in- 
nocent and happy reverie. For a moment I stood to 
contemplate the pretty dreamer; but recollecting that 
the dew was yet upon the grass, I exclaimed——“‘Ag- 
nes how wrong this is!” She did not hear me, and 
I hastily approached and stooped down to smooth 
back the thick curls from her brow, and to kiss the 
pale fair face on which I had so often gazed with love. 
Can [ ever forget that hour? CanlI ever forget the 
thrill that. reached even to my very vitals, as I shrank 
back from the cold, cold theek that I had kissed?— 
Never! never! At morning hour--in the calm mid- 
night—still, still, do I shrink from that cold and, ter-. 
rible kiss—that kiss of death! 
It was years after that dreadful morning ere I 
in met Jane, and she had become a healthy and 
blooming woman; but she came to my chamber 1n the 
dark hour, and we went together to the churchyard 
of Lochbremen, and I shewed her the grave of Agnes 


Tracey, and she knelt down and wept bitterly on the 
green sod. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
A DANDY. 

When a Naturalist meets with a plant or an ani- 
mal that is unknown to him, his first endeavour is to 
discover to what family or species it may belong— 
if a plant, to accomplish thie end, he makes use of 
analysis—if an animal, he observes with the strictest 


scrutiny, his Aabits of life, t. e. the manner of con- 


structing hishabitation, his method of procuring food, 
and the means of defending himself from enemies, etc. 
and to complete the investigation, he proceeds, after 
death, to a minute dissection. In like manner, we 
shall proceed to give the natural history of a Dandy, 
atthe same time, Jeaving it tosomeof the learned 
Doctors of this famous city, to place him in whatever 
class of animals he may belong; for we confess our- 


selves at a loss todetermine, whether or not he ought 


to rank with the long nased or long eared animals— 
or whether he constitutes by himselfia hybrid vanity— 
we are inclined to the latter opinion for a reason well 


_ known tonaturalists: hybridamon generat progeniem. 


. And this law of nature has been well evidenced in the 
case under consideration. 


There seems to be something, in fact, in the atmos- 
phere ofa city that is as friendly to the growth of 
Dandies, as the maloni of Italy is fruitful in agues.— 
The country does not yield such animals—no—the 
air that is breathed by our honest farmers, and which 
gives strength to the constitution and energy to the 
intellect, would very soon prove fatal to all bipeds of 
this description—their Dandyism would 4s soon dis- 
appear as a white frost would vanish after sunrise— 
And ‘furthermore, verily believe, and positivel 
know, thet many of our plain ‘country lads have felt 
the wonder working influence of the city, and were 
transformed into perfect Dandies after the residence 
ofa few weeks inthis metropolis—yes, the stockings 
their mothersand sisters knit, and even the shirts 
they made, and the plain handkerchiefs they hemmed 
for these hopefuj youths, are laid aside, as useless, 
or'sold to‘some servant for half price, and their pla- 
Pont oe by others alittle more of the Dandy or- 

er. | SALT 

} have oftea been in the country, and never saw a 
Dandy there, unless perchance, now and then one 
who had run away from the city to avoid his creditors 
—but fere we find them frequent as mushroons in a 


warm morning. 


Last spring when in the country, I became acquain- 
ted with a young man, the son of a wealthy, honest 
farmer, anda man much respected amongst his neigh- 
bours. This son was a son of fair talents, and gave 
considerable promise of future usefulness. He made 
many enquiries of me respecting the town, and en- 
quiries of that kigd, which, on the whole did but lit- 
tle to confiru: the gre opinion I had begun to form 
respecting him. Aske informed me thet he contem- 
plated spending the winter in town, I could do ho} 


monde. 


outright. 


at the bell most manfully. 


the Doctor’s statement. 


do the undertakers. 
December ‘th. 


less than invite himto call upon me. 
other day I was walking down Chesnut street, and 
observed’ before me something with a new-fashioned 
cloak on—Dandy Cloak, 1 mean his cloak, as I was 
saying, had the Dandy, twist given it, and thrown 
over the left shoulder in such a manner asto display, 
to the best advantage, the crimson lining. The brim 
of the animal’s hat was clos:ly rolled up at the sides, 
which gave me a full view of what I thought were a 
pair of long ears.—I walked leisurely along, contem- 
plating this cloaked biped, who, by his foolish stare, 
and artificial gait, gave evident symptomis that he 
had but recently entered the precincts of the beau 
He met an acquaintance, bowed as grace- 
fully as you can imagine, and gesticulated with such 
sweeping, super gentility, as made me almost. laugh 

In going through those lately important 
maneuyres, the long, square toed boots with which he 
happened to be encumbered, somehow, become en- 
tangled; he lost his perpendicularity, and came in 
contact with his mother earth. He uttered inarticu- 
late cries which soon brought assistance—As two 
gentlemen were aiding him to attain a standing 
amongst men, a true son of St. Patrick came up, and 
said he, “Sirs, what cratur do you call that?’—this 
raised a laugh at the fallen Dandy’s expense. 
ever, he gathered up the scattered play bills that had 
fallen from his hat, clapped on his chapeau, as it is 
now called, and trudged along again—but judge of 
my surprize when I saw the “cratur,” asthe Irish- 
man called him, call at my boarding-house and pull 


W ell—the 


How- 


I went up to the door, 


Many 


and was still more astonished when he called me by 
name, seized my hand with both of his, which were 
covered with white kid gloves, and seemed delighted 
to see me—‘‘the devil,” thinks I to myself, “you are 
mighty familiar"—Seeing that I did not recognize 
him, the “‘exquisite’ began to make himself known; 
after dissecting himself of a part of his wearing ap- 
parel, he succeeded. in convincing me that the object 
I beheld was the same person ,who was once known 
by the name of John Henurpun--Well, I asked John 
to take a part. of my bed and spend the night with me; 
(for you must know that I live in a state of single 
blessedness) John accepted my invitation; still I could 
hardly persuade myself to believe that he was a hu- 
mancreature. Night came, and bed time—John 
turned to draw off his boots—‘‘damn the boots,” said 
he—‘‘perhaps” said I,‘‘you’d better draw aside those 
wide, white straps on the bottom of your pantaloons” 
—his boots off, the fellow could hardly divest himself 
of his pantaloons, so closely did they sct to his bandy- 
legs. But what [had little suspected was now made 
manifest i. e. the fellow had on but Aalf a shirt—that 
is to say——a fine wide collar that projected somewhat 
beyond his mouth, and a roram piece neatly crimped 
in front—the collar he laid aside along with his stock 
and watch-ribband—his watch he had pawned that 
morning for money to pay his board-bill. 
y John fienurpun, and most of the Dandies born in the 

city are but his counterpart. These animals are never 
guilty of the sin of thinking—and I knew one whose 
death was occasioned by labouring to manufacture a 
sonnet in praise of a lady, who.accidentally cast her 
eye towards him at the theatre. 
Doctor was called upon.te examine the, body, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what caused his sudden exit; 
and your fair readers will excuse me for inserting the 
report of this man of medicine. 
“The cranium contained about half a pint of wa- 
tery fluid that bore a strong resemblance to sap; be- 
sides a substance, which on analysis proved to be 
composed of the same principles that enter into the 
brain of «a calf—several spots were found in the 
bones of his head—His chest was very much coufus- 
ed, probably from wearing corsets—his liver was of 
a chalky white. and a good deal shrunk—his heart 
was small and resembled that of a chicken; and in ma- 


ny places was pierced, as if by an atrow”—Such is 


Such was 


A certain learned 


Dandies expire in 


the same way, all going off suddenly—and T have of- 
ten heard it hinted that the constables and magis- 
trates know better where the Da 


ndies are put, than 


WALTER. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
R. MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEMS. 


‘Copious exracts have been made into almost every 
journal published in this country, from the first poem 
written by Robert Montgomery, entitled the “Om- 
nipresence of Deity.” ‘This poem as the production 
of a young man, is an extraordinary performance, 
contains some noble, beautiful and sublime passages, 
nevertheless, abounds with defects. In many por- 
tions of the production there is a want of originality 
as has already been evidenced by the following parallel 
drawn by a New York writer. 

“Horseman and horse lie weltering in their gore.” Mont. 
‘‘Horeman and horse confessed the bitter pang.” Campbell, 


“Some feeling friend by nature marked our own.” Mont, 
“Some kind fair friend, by nature marked his own.”” CampbeR 
“Or, on the living cars of lightning driven, | 
Triumphant wheels around the plain of heaven.” Alont 
“Or round the cope her living chariot driven, 
And wheeled in triumph tnrough the signs of heaven.” 
Campbell. 
Resemblances may also be traced to the writings 

of other authors, in a sufficient measure to illustrate 
that common foible of modern poet’s, imitation. Not- 
withstanding this, there are many thrilling and admi- 
rable specimens of true poetry throughout the Omni- 
presence of Deity—and such as could not have ema- 
nated from other than an extraordinary mind. The 
“Marriage Scene,’—-a ‘‘Thunder Storm” and the 
following exquisite description of “‘childhood” could 
scarcely be surpassed. 

‘‘Whene’er | gaze upon a sinless child. 

Tossing its merry head of ringlets wild— 

Life, cheek, and eye; in all that lovely glow 

Young spirits feel, as yet unchill’d by woe, 

A voiceless wonder animates each sense, 

To think how Mercy watches innocence, 

Survey the scene of life:—in yonder room, 

Pillow’d in beauty ’neath the cradle room, 

. While o’er its features play an angel smile— 

A breathing cherub slumbers for a while; 

Those budding lips, that faintly-fringeti eye, 

That placid cheek, and uncomplaining sigh, 

The little limbs in soft embrace entwined, 

Like fiower-leaves folded from the gelid wind; 

All in their tender charms, her babe endear, 

And feel the luxury of a Mother’s fear.”’ 


Seven editions of the ‘‘Omnipresence of Deity” 
were publishedinthespaceof asmany months. The 
foreign reviews were almost unanimous in awarding 
its youthful writer a high place on the rolls of fame. 
Our brethren on this side of the Atlantic with ex- 
tremely few exceptions, caught the infection, and the 
chorus of his praise echoed and re-echoed after the 
appearance of the American edition. Under these 
circumstances therefore, the announcement of a new 
volume of poems by Robert Montgomery, induced 
the critics to sharpen their quills, and the lovers of 
poetry toawait in a state of Tantalus suspense, the 
forth coming volume. It came finally, and was de- 
voured with greedy exultation. Newspapers, month- 
lies, and quarterlies teemed with eulogy, and the 
youthful author was pronounced,a progidy of the first 
class. The volume before us contains four distinct po- 
ems, viz. “4 Universal Prayer”—+A Vision of Hea- 
ven,” ““Death;” anda*Vision of Hell.’ It willbe 
seen that these are ail miligious,snbjects, t wo of them 
“Hell and Heaven” requiring uncornmon powers of 
invention, as well as images of sublimiiy to render 
them at all praiseworthy. It will be recollected that 
Mr. Montgomery-is yet quite a young man, also that 
his first production was published within a year, and 
that his anxiety to weave an imperishable coronal of 
fame. hasled him into some hasty but natural excesses. 
The “Uuiversal Prayer,” is of course a poem of an ex- 
tremely serious character, and therefore not calcula- 
ted to interest others than poets or religious individu- 
als.. It has merits of an high order, and were our 
limits sufficiently extensive, an extract might be made 
toadvantago, The second poem in the volume, en- 
titled “Death,” is in our view the best, as it also con- 
tains greater originality of thought and description. 
It embraces several death scenes, such as that of 
childhood, the fate of genius, a beautiful female dying 
of consumption, a brokon hearted creature perishing 


in the streets &c. &c. Many of these sketches are 
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full of rich images and delightful sentiment, yet they 
for the most are not highly finished, neither are they 
written with what may be termed poetic elegance. 
The follow extract is from the “fate of genius,” and 
1s perhaps as faira specimen as we could give. 

‘To have thy glory mapp’d upon the chart 

Of Time, and immortal in the truth 

And offspring of a lofty soul: to build, _ 

A monument of mind, on which the world 

May gaze, and round it future ages throng— 

Such is the godlike wish forever warm 

And stirring in thy spirit’s depth: and oft 

Beneath the mute magnificence of heaven, 

When wandering at the radiant hour of noon, 

Ambition dares, and hope secures thee all: 

Romantic boy! ambition is thy curse; 

And ere upon the pinnacle of fame 

Thou stand’st, with triumph beaming from thy brow, 

The grave will hold thee and thy buried hopes. 

The path to glory is a path of fire 

To feeling hearts, all gifted though they be, , 

And martyrs to the geniusthey adore: 

The wear of passion and the waste of thought, 

The glow of inspiration and the gloom 

That like a death-shade clouds the darkest hour-- 

And that fierce rack on which a faithless world 

Will make thee writhe—all those enerving pangs, 

With agonies that mock the use of words, 

Thou can’st not bear-—thy temple is a tomb!” 


The closing lines are highly spirited. In some 
passages of ‘‘Death,” there is great effect and start- 
ling energy. There isa wildness in many phrases 
which cannot be tolerated in a finished performance. 
The words appear selected for the sake of trickery, 
and like an affected actor's sudden starts and bursts 
of phrenzy on the stage, rather excite regret than 
admiration. The ‘Vision of Heaven” has many} 
beauties, and several inaccuracies. The annexed is 
a brief specimen. The poet is borne upward by 
fancy. 


‘“Beneaththespan 
Of heaven, all earth lay languishing in light; 
Her streamlets with a bee-like murmur ran, 
And while the trees like living creatures waved 
Their plumage to the wind, the bird and breeze 
Together hymn’d and harmonized the air. 
roam'd then sat delighted on mound 
Green-tress’d and glit’ring in the dizzy rays 
Of Eve, and heavenward turn’d my musing eye. 
Who ever glanced the heavens, nor dream’d of God, 
Of human destiny, and things divine? — 
O that mine eye could pierce yon azure cope! 
‘Thus stirred the daring thought; and while it warin’d 
Within, a trance like music stole 
Upon my spirit, weaning earthly sense, 
Till, in a vision, up the airy deep 
It darted, as a sky-bird to the clouds!” 


~The “Vision of Hell” contains fearful denuncia- 
tions, but much sublimity. The poet has, however, 
greatly extended his license in alluding to beings in 
the lower regions, whose description cannot, be;mis- 
taken for, those of characters recently deceased. — 
This fact should be viewed with much reprehensicn. 
Altogether this volume will do honour to Mr. Mont- 
gomerys youth and genius. The lavish praise that 
ias. been awarded him, will no doubt impair his ex- 
ertions, and if he continues publishing two volumes 
of poetry every year, his verses will become extremely 
trite, and his genius diffused, through too many 

channels to render either. of them a pure fountain. 

Boston, Dec. 10th, 1828.. ASMODEUS., 

(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
ITALIAN IMPROVISATRICE. 

Every one has réad or heard something of the an- 
cient Improvisatrice, or extemporaneous poets. It 
is but natural to suppose, that verses formed at the 
sudden impulse of the moment, and spoken to an 
audience, would be little better than so much bom- 
bast or rhodomontade. It is scarcely reconcilable 
with reason to believe otherwise. | It was the fashion 
among the Crusaders to be accompanied with a min- 
strel, or piper, who ‘at tournaments or feats of chiy- 
alry gave vent to extemporaneotis songs of praise ac- 
-companying the voice with the ténes of some musical 
instrument. *” We had deemed this a rude or roman- 
tic éudtom of ages, but’ bn perusing Simond's 
Travels in days since, find that Improv- 
wetori are’still in great numbers among some of the 
~-Halians. The’annexéd an account of their manner 


“Upon the whole, the art of improyvising had an- 
swered my expectations, which were pot very high, 
but yesterday they were much exceeded, when we 
heard the wonder of the day, now at Rome,- Signor 
Tommaso Sgricci.. When the company had assem- 
bled, subjects were requested, and given by a variety 
of persons, mostly foreigners, who were known to us, 


visatore. ‘Those subjects, written on slips of paper, 
were thrown into a box, which was sent round, to 
ladies principally; and those who chose (they happened 
to be foreigners) drew the subjects, four in number, 
on which the improvvisatore was to exert his talents 
that night. He then(Tommasso Sgricci) entered 
the room, for these arrangements had been made in 
his absence, and I own | was strongly prepossessed 
against him at first. We beheld a well made little 


gait and mincing step of a woman, in man’s clothes, 
wearing nice yellow morocco shoes, with white pan- 
taloons and waistcoat, showing a lily white hand, with 
diamonds sparkling on all his fingers, and an embroi- 
dered shirt collar falling over his shoulders, and leav- 
ing his neck bare. His handsome expressive face 
was shaded with an abundance of black hair and lux- 
uriant whiskers. He took the subjects and read 
them over. They were-—‘*The dispute about the 
armour of Achilles;” ‘’The Creation of the World;” 
and ** Sophonisba;” I forget the fourth. He paused, 
and then began, without recitative, singing, or mu- 
sical accompaniment of any sort, and went on with- 
out hesitation or seeming effort, only occasionally 
repeating the same verse twice over. The two first 
subjects took him an hour anda half, with very little 
pause between. I lost too much to give an opinion 


first more than the matter, and that manner was ad- 
mirable; his voice, action, and expression of counte- 
nance, were those of a good actor, knowing his part 
thoroughly, and full of itsspirit. I felt uneasy a long 
while, thinking he could not go on thus fluently and 
easily, and must come to a full stop, be lost in diffi- 
culties, and tumble down from the giddy height.— 
Sometimes I surmised that this must be a studied 
part, and an imposition on our credulity; yet when I 
recollected how the subjects had been given, and 
submitted to chance afterward, I was satisfied that 
collusion was impossible. The attention of the 

talians was rivetted upon him, yet their applause 
was neither too frequent or indiscriminate; it burst 


they were silemt. 

If we had been astonished at ‘Sgricci’s two first 
extemporary poems, how much more so were we, 
when he gave us a tragedy in three acts onthe story 
of Sophonisba, stating first his dramatis persone 
namely, Sophonisba, and Syphax her’ husband; Mas- 
sinissa aud Scripie; Sophonisba’s female attendant 
Barca, and a Roman soldier.” 

The annexed account of this Improvisatrice is from 
the same source. 

“Tommaso Sgricci is the son of an advocate of 
Arezzo. He was educated at the University of Pi- 
sa, or rather that branch of it establishedat Florence, 
and was intended for the law; but his love of poetry, 
and peculiar talent, for improyvising, which almost all 
Italians attempt in their juvenile days, has at length 
made him a sort of professor of the art, ‘and he is 
deemed by most of his‘countrymen to excel any im- 
provvisator that ever was known.—Young men 
who have been’ his companions at college, toid me 
that his conversation was poetry itself} that he was 
well informed on most subjects, but particularly ver- 
sed in bedles-lettres. They admit that he is a great 
coxcomb, effeminate in his dress and. manners, and 
addicted to admiting ‘himself in a mirror: yet his 
course of thinking and Janguage is represented to 
be the very reverse of his manners, and much in the 
style of Alfieri. Tn his.early Jife he.was something 
of a jacobin, as most, political school-boys ‘are; and 
lately having been acetsed of praising Bonaparte, he 
replied with great warmth ‘that'he praised no kings!’ 
Mr. Sgricci has adopted this exhibition as a trade; a 


‘Of tetiting’in publi¢."T have taken the trouble to 


scrudo is paid for a ticket of admission; yet he will 


— 


‘and could not have an understanding with the improv-||, 


man, about twenty-five years old, with the shuffling |) 


on what he said, the manner taking my attention at|| 


out now and then with great violence, but in general || 


not speak on a.stage, but borrows,rooms ina palace 
for the night. Such are the niceties of pride!” 
Would not an accomplished and talented extem- 


poraneous verse writer meet with success in this 
country? ide W. P. 


PAINTING, 


y By P, M. Wetmore. 
Peopling with art’s creative power, 
The lonely heart, the silent hour.—Mickle. 


*Tis to the pencil’s magic skill 

Life owes the power, almost divine, 
To call back vanished forms at will, 

And bid the grave its prey resign: 
Affection’s eye again may trace 

The lineaments beloved so well; 
The speaking look, the form of grace, 

All on the living canvass dwell: 
’Tis there the childless mother pays 

Her soul’s deep, sad sdolatry; 
There love can find in after days 

A talisman to memory! 


O’er history’s time-hallowed p 
To shed the halo light of truth; 
And bid the scenes of by-gone age 
Still flourish in immortal youth— 
The long forgotten battle-field 
With mailed men to people forth; 
In proud array, with spear and shield, 
o show the mighty ones of earth— 
To shadow, from the holy book, 
The images of sacred lore; 
On Calvary the dying look, , 
That told life’s agony was o’er— 
The joyous hearts and glistening eyes, 
‘When little one’s were suffered near— 
The lips that bade the dead arise, 
To dry the widowed mother’s tear— 
'Theseare the triumph’s of the art, 
Conceptions of the master-mind; 
Time-shrouded forms to being start, 
And wondering rapture fills mankind! 


- Led by the light of genius.on, 
What visions open to the gaze; 
’Tis nature all, and art is gone, 
We breathe with them of other days: 
Italia’s victor leads the war, | 
And triumphs o’er the ensafiguined plain; 
Behold, the peasant conqueror 
Piling Marengo with his slain: 
That sun of glory beams once more, 
But clouds have dimmed its radiant bue; 
The splendour of its race is o’er, 
It sets on crimsoned Waterloo! 


What scene of thrilling awe is here! 
No look of joy, no eye for mirth; 
W ith steeled hearts and brows austere, 
Their deed’s proclaim a nation’s birth! 
Fame hcete incribes for future age, 
A proud memorial of the free; ra 
And stamps upon her deathless page, 
The.noblest theme of history!) lo 


VITAL RELIGION. 

The two main springs of vital religion, are faith 
and fervent prayer. Faith, crediting the threaten. 
ings of God, the soul, shudders at the gloomy pros- 
pects of wrath to come; faith, embracing the promis- 
ed of God, the soul tastes that he.is gracious, and fil- 
led with consolation. Thus. fear and hope begin to 
operate 1n connexion with the divine testimonies and 
the awfully important interests of eternity: But are 


these the only passions brought into play by genuine 


religion? No, there.is not a faculty. or f 
soul which liesdormant. Love, gratitude, and joy, 
will accompany © If we cordially believe the 
facts and statements of the Gospel, it seems impossi- 
ble to be unaffected by them. To remain habitually 
cold and insensible, is an.evidence that faith is wan- 
ting. For thisprinciple, pervading the inner man, 
prompts and controls all its passions, with a force ex- 
actly proportioned to the vigour it has acquired. 
Hence, in the Scriptures, so much importance js at- 
tached to the existence and exercise of faith... 


ing of the 


He who, in question of right, virtié, or duty, sets 
himself above all possible ridicule, is truly great, and 


Be sure that every knaye is a fop or. a coward, 
when a downright honest man. plants himself over 
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THE CABINET. And looking on this varied scenery, spread MATRIMONY. . 
| I a a clay cold heart must that man possess, how lost to all 

ne MMPACRCS UPON Me, eelings and delights of nature must he be, who in his sobe 

[For ron ts ouieree) hoger That calls my heart to worship; I will kneel, senses Can curse che sacred union of marriage. What a cold, 


Not long sinec a lady speaking te me of the habit an indi- 
vidual had of attempting to appear witty, said she was not 
pleased on that account with him; “I am obliged to laugh 
though [| feel very much disposed to be serious,’’ said she, 
‘because it would be impolite not to doso.” Having reflected 


on this remark, | have come to the conclusion, that the lady | 


was in-no-wise required to appear pleased in this case, and | 
furthermore | think her duty and interest required a different 
conduct, and I now proceed to state my reasons not only for 
beleiving this lady’s conduct wrong, but also, that all ladies 
ought edways to avoid deception. That deception is always 
wrong, it requires no argument to show, but it would seem 
that a!l were not aware that “honesty is the best policy;” it 
certainly is much more convenient to practice this than 
deception, it does not require a constant forethought and en- 
tail continual dread. By practicing deception, a lady cannot 
fail to lose the regar« of the very person she desires to please; 
because the moment he perceived her becoming the instrument 
of his caprice, he will withhold his attentions, or at least es- 
teem. This we findis common, and when we wish to reproacn 
any one we think it done most effectually if we call him the in- 
strument of some other. There can be no possible reason why 
a lady should not be allowed to expressin a proper manner, 
her opinion on all occasions. She is not obliged to appear of 
the same opinion of those with whom she happens to be, and 
hy possessing herself of correct principles, which is not difficult, 
and being governed by them, though she is obliged to dissent 
sometimes she cannot fail to raise herself in the estimation of 
ali worthy persons. [ think ladies cannot be aware of the 
pia which those men, whose society they ought most to desire 
are obliged to feel when they witness deception in any shape. 
It is a most undeniable truth, that a great many men of high 
mental and moral worth, are induced to avoid almost entirely 
the company of ladies, because they have seen among them so 
inch deception. And how is it possible, a man of sense 
should not auperlnoye pain when he witnesses aeceptiou? he 
sees at once that he cannot repose full confidence, and there- 
fore knows not on what to rely, consequently is helel in doubt 
and suspense, which he is wholly unable to remove. f ladies 
would avoid making themselves foolishly the sport 01 men’s 
fancies, they would elevate their character in no Small degree, 
in the estimation of the better part of the community, and ex- 
tend very greatly their influence. They would then receive 
the attentions of those who now avoid them, and avoid rhe 


Here by the side of this o’erhanging wood, ~ 

And like the patriarchs of ancient time, 

Who worshipped on the mountains, offer up 

Beneath heaven’s mighty arch, my humble hymn, 

To the great Keeper of the sleeping world. J. H. B. 


THE STORY OF LEAR. 


Shakspeare is indebted for his Tragedy of Lear, toa trans- 
lation of an ancient Welsh history, entitled Bruty Brenhinoed 
or Chronicle of the Kings, written by Tysilio, a Welsh Bishop, 
at the close of the seventh century. Geoffrey, of Monmouth, 
has been supposed, by the commentators on Shakspeare, to be 
the author of the Story of Lear; but it has been ascertained 
that Geoftrey’s version is extre:nely erroneous, and that he bor- 
rowed it from this old Chronicle, Lear, in this curious old 
remnant of antiquity, is called Liyr, who buil. a city on the ri- 
ver Soram, called Lei Cestyr, now properly Leicester. The 
names of his three daughters were Goronilla, Rogan, and 
Cordeilla; the last of whoin he loved the most tenderly; but in 
consequence of offending him as has been correctly represented 
by the poet, she was cut off without any share in the kingdom, 
and was afterwards married to Aganippus, king of France.— 
The poet follows the chronicler very closely, in describing the 
treatment the old king received from his daughters, but the 
catastrophe is different. The chronicler makes Cordeilla ac- 
company her old father on his return to England, with the 
whole military force of France, with which they triumph oyer 
Lear’s two unnatural] daughters and their husbands, and reduce 
the country to obedience. The death of her husband, Aganip- 
pus, at this time, induces Cordeilla to remain in Britain, where, 
in conjunction with her father, she governed ‘for a long time, 
in peace and quietness, until Llyr died.” She then reigned 
alone for five years, and in the sixth year her nephews Mor- 
gan, Prince of Scotland, and Cunedda, Prince of Cornwall, 
made war upon her, and finally subdued the island, and took 
and [confined Cordeilla in prison. ‘‘And when she thought,| 
says the chronicler, of her former grandeur which she had lost, 
and there remained no hopes that she should be again restored,' 
out of excessive anguish she killed herself, which was done by. 
stabbing herself with a knife, under her breast, so that she lost 
her soul. Andthereypon it was abjudged that it was the foul- 
est death of any for a person to kill himself. This happened 
1500 years after the deluge.” ‘The parts of the play eagrafted 
upon the original story, are the episode of Gloucester and his 


visits of many whose company they cannot desire, and which to 
say the least of it, is worth nothing R. 


A NIGHT SCENE. 

Itis deep midnight; on the verdant hills 
In beauty spread, the broad white moonlight lies, 
No sound is heard, save that the grey owl hoots 
At intervals, in the old mossy wood, 
Ory save the rustle of the aspen leaves, 
‘That ceaseless turn upon their slender stems, 
When not a breath is felt in all the heaven. 
Standing upon an eminence, I see 
The haunts of men around. The world is still. 
The busy and the bustling are at rest; 
Their mingled voices do not fill the air, - 
As when visit here atnoon of day. 
The birds are silent now, and the tited beas | 
Are slunkto rest... Almost beneath my feet 
Stand cottages, the dwellings of the poor; - 
And prouder mansions of the rich and great. 
The cottager and all his little ones 
Are slumbering now. Theirs is a sweeter sleep 
Than luxury and wealth can ever give. 
Not distant far, upon a swell, 
WIth its baek ground of orchading and wood, 
And more immediate circle of green trees, : 
My much loved home, my native dwelling stand 
Its roof is glimmering in the white moonshine, 
And all its inmates save myself, at rest. 

see the Jittle brook meandering there, 

But do not hear its voice;—the trembling light 
Of the full moon falls on its shifting waves, / 
And is thrown back in flashes ‘on my eye. 
How sweet the stillness of this midnight hour! 
It banishes the cares of busy life, 

The spirit of the mightiest is abroad;— 
it fills the boundless air, the spreading wood, 
The wilds, the lonely deserts of the earth, 
And all her populous realms. 

In a few hours 


The rosy morn will break upon the hills, 
And a)) these sleepers start to life again. 
The gay to spend another day of mirth; 
The hausewife to her toil; the labouring man 
Te his aeeustomed task. The litttle birds 
That perch in silence on the lofty trees, ; 
‘Shall then break forth in songs, wild woodland songs, 
‘Such as were chanted on the sixth day’s morn 
InEden’s bowers to hail the birthof man. 
And summer's morning wind shall breath again, 
And toss the dew drops from the forest leaves, 
And all this solemn stilIness be exchanged | 
For universal motion, 
Standing here, 


sons, which is taken from Sidney’s Arcadia, and the character 
of the steward borrowed from the ‘*Mirrour of Magistrates.”— 
In this Tragedy there is a passage which bears a strong resem- 

ance to one in Lucretius—with the language of whom Shaks- 
peiire, itis said, was not acquainted: 


Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aquum gst 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 


Lucretius. 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
‘We waile and cry— 
When we areborn we cry that we are come 
Yo this great stage of fools. Shakspeare 


LIFE’S SUNNY SPOTS. 
By W. Leggett... 


Though life’s a dark and thorny path, 
Its goal the silent tomb, . 

It yet some spots of sunshine hath, 
That smile amidst the gioom. 

The friend who weal and wo partakes, 
Unchanged whate’er our lot, 

Who kindly soothes the heart that aches— 
Is sure a sunny spot. 


The wife who half our burden bears, 
And utters not a moan; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears, 
Unheeded all her own; 

Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols blithely as a bird— 
She’s, too, a sunny spot. 


The child who lifts, at morn and eve, 
In prayer its tiny voice; 

Who grieves whene’er its parents grieve, 
and joys when they rejoice; 

In whose bright eye young genius glows, 
W hose heart without a blot, 

Is fresh and pure as summer’s rose— 
That child’s a sunny spot. 


-There’s yet upon life’s weary road, 
One spot of brighter glow, _ 
Where sorrow half forgets its load, 
And tears no longer flow: 
Friendship may wither, love. decline, 
Our child dishonour bict; | 


But still undimmed that spot will shine-- 
Religion lights that spot. 


chilled, frozen soul must he inherit, who can bar the entrance 
of one glow of admiration, when witnessing the mutual accord- 
ance of two ardent hearts, and corresponding minds, that have 
been bound together by nuptial rites. But | was once an Anti- 
Matrimonialist, It was then my pride and pleasure to rail 
against the sacred anion of mankind: | would get comfortably 
seated perhaps, by a good fire: and all alone, would begin thus: 
— As for matrimony, I’ll none of it; here I live, lord of my lit- 
tle domain, which contains a good stove,a chair, and a bed, 
(which perhaps, had been made within a fortnight,) I can retire 
when I please, can be absent when I please, and leave without 
having my anxiety taxed with the gnawing idea that I have a 
wife. Somehow Lat length, became half convinced within my- 
self that my Anti-Matrimonial doctrines were not sound. To 
decide upon the case, I immediately vacated my little dirty, 
smoky room, and went to board with an acquaintance who 
had entered the bonds of wedlock some three years since.— 
Here I was every day a witness to scenes that made the sandy 
foundations of my doctrine tremble. To see him return after 
being absent a day or two and join the little circle of wife and 
children; the latter run and meet him, their countenances light- 
ed with such innocent smiles, and clambering upon his knee 
the moment he sat. And then his wife with her ever cheerful 
countenance by his side, it was a welcome that any one (nota 
possessor) might envy. And perhaps after supper to see them 
form a circle around the blazing hearth, was a scene of happi- 
ness perfectly delineated. About this time being called away 
upon business, had to visit several large towns and cities, [ 
strictly observed those of my acquaintances who had partaken 
of the sweets of matrimony. Taking the sum-total of their 
pleasures and happiness and comparing them with my own, [ 
assure you my belief in bachelorism was fast failing. My doc- 
trines grew weaker and weaker, until I arrived in the town 
where you are located, (and you cannot name one more pleas- 
ant tomy taste,) when down they went with a tremendous 
crash upon my pride. I tooka room fronting the street, where 
I could see the passers-by on both sides. I soon hada call 
from a friend, almost the only one [ had in town, who know- 
ing my former principles, soon began tocrack his jokes over 
my poor weather-beaten bachelor head, which I had not the 
heart to repel had it been in my power. In the mean time, I 
saw many pretty faces pass the window and not one of them 
but my friend would have me to know whothey were, ‘All 
attractions,” said he, “and if you will make ashort stay in 
town, you shall be made acquainted with them.” My pride 
could not consent—and ordering my horse and gig, I stepped 
in and drove home qtite an altered man. And T have now 
come to the conclusion that 1 shall soon give my friend a ca)\ 
in hopes of receiving a renewed invitation. J. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1828. 


PUFFING- 


In London the daily prints have attached to their respective 
establishments, several of those distinguished personages, ter- 
med accident makers. ‘Theseindividuals are generally men of 
education and frequently men of genius, but seldom of tem- 
perate habits, or, at all events, great respectability. The prin- 
cipal booksellers, as well asthe managers of theatres located 
in the English metropolis, have in their employ several syco- 
phantswho barter their opinions for a maintenance. These 
scribblers, by writing reviews for the Magazines, and cursory 
criticisms for the daily journals, immediately on the appear- 
ance of a new star or a new book, attempt to forestall public 
opinion. On most occasions they succeed—that is, they suc- 
ceed for a certain time, until an edition of the book is sold, or 
until the star takes a benefit, and his or her first engagement is 
concluded. By this time it generally happens that the truth is 
discovered, and both the book and the actor receive their pro- 
per place upon the roll of fame, In this country, however, 
the affair is carried to a still greater extent, truth is blindfolded, 
and public opinion is playedupon. There are but few exten- 
sive publishers in thecountry. These monopolize all the busi- 
ness, whether it is that of original, or re-publication. We know 
of one who has an editor of some pretensions and influence in 
his employ, whose perquisites in this way amount to 
upwards of two thousand dollars per annum. ‘The business 
of this satelite is to puff in a cunning manner, all the publica- 
tions, whether good or bad, emanating from the press of the 
above publisher. The advantage he has is this:—Some weeks 
before the work is announced for sale, this editor speaks of his 
having had the pleasureof perusing the manuscript, &c. &c. 
and feels the highest confidence in recommending the work to 
the literary world as one calculated to entertain and edify 
mankind, as well as reflect the highest honor upon its distin- 
guished, or, about to be distinguished author. An extract, 


(which, perhaps, ie the only good thing in the entire produc- 
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tion) is then given, and the train being therefore set, the whole 
tribe of small-beer-critics puff it into ablaze. Another advan- 
tage which these hired sycophants have, is a free perusal of the 
work, whereas, those who are inclined to give an honest opi- 
nion, are compelled to the purchase of a copy. There’sthe 
sub! and thus are the public gulled. All booksellers, however, 
are not of this stamp, and, thank God, there are some inde- 
pencent spirits among the editorial corps! It is true, the game 
of editing is little else than ‘tickle and scratch,’ especially in 
politics, but the loaves and fishes are not so valuable among 
the merely literary, therefore the corruption is not so deep.— 
Asto Newspaper-puffiing, one journal blowing wind into the 
mouth of the other, it isa dead bore! There is no more de- 
pending upon a host of opinions stuck to a prospectus, in 
reference to-the ‘grand entre’ ofa new candidate fur public fa- 
vour, than there 1s inthe flattery of men when a new belle 
makes her first appearance in a ball-room. The public have 
been swindled long enough in this way—they will be deceived 
no longer. Every man who is worthy to becalled one endow- 
ed with a mind and blessed with an understanding, should be 
free to stand forth and judge for himself. If he can stand by 
like 2 coward and permit some designing knave to cheat him 
of his senses, he not only deserves to be so used, but also de- 
serves the scorn and contempt of every son of Adam. For 
ourselves and our journal, we have been praised kindly and 
with liberality. Honest commendation isthe proper food of 
merit, and the only excitement for fresh exertion and natural 
pride. lt we have not deserved it, we, at all events, have not 
shrank from an examination of our efforts, contrasting them 
with those of our competitors. Still, in relation to a book or 
toa paper, as it has just been observed to us by a senator at 
Washington—“A copy of the publication will better enable 
its readersto form a satisfactory opinion of its merits than 
comments from other journals, however respectable,” Where- 
fore? Because the numerous hired puffers,scattered throughout 
our principal cities have su frequently beguiled the unwary 
with false reports, that like the boyin the fable, when true me. 
rit in reality puts forth its pretensions and is praised, the voice 
of the eulogist is disregarded. 4 
Puffing, however, is not confined to these matters exclusive- 
ly. Managers of theatres are at this crisis compelled to re- 
sort to means of this kind for the purpose of setting forth their 
attractions iti sounding terms. Literary hirelings are bought 
fora song in the present degenerate state of criticism. _When 
rope-dancing, indelicate evolutions, and other touches of le- 
gerdemain are substituted for the legitimate drama, conse- 
quently reprehended by good taste and good morals, and a 
thousand venemous shafts.are hurled at the offender by the 
anonymous lobby loungers and pert pretenders to gentility, 
through the medium of scurrilous presses. Thus wags the 
world, and thusit is that the proper representatives of good 
old sterling comedy, and of the legitimate drama in all its va- 
rious branches, frequently fail to bé properly appreciated.—— 
Eulogy inthe public presses is no criterion of merit. The 
system of puffing has done away every thing like dependence 
upon censtire or praise, whether it relates to a good actor, a 
good book, or'a good journal. Butthe evil contains in itself 
an antidote, and now there can beno benefit in a puff, because 
it is considered as counterfeit coin, and will not pass among 


Criticism.—The proper definition of this phrase is to censure 
the faulty and applaud thé meritorious. Yet how wonderfully 
have the purposes of criticism been distorted ‘of late years. 
Favouritism, private friendships, and sectional, feelings have 
entirely done away all truth and poignancy of judgment, sub- 
stituting in their stead fulsome eulogy or unjust asperity and 
animadversion. It is as impossible to gather a correct opinion 
of a work from the criticisms upon the subject at the present 
time as it is to judge cf the merits of a newspaper by the pros- 

_ pectus. Examine into the notices of any new publication and 
you will discover that that which one astute Longinus pro. 
nounces the very essence of mind and genius, is considered by 
another, braindribbie, plagiarism, or nonsense. What is the 
consequence? The minions of the press are considered as so 
many sycophants or tools, and even when something extraordi- 
nary is produced the plaudits which true admiration elicits are 
considered in the same light with bought or perjured opinions. 
‘Te show to what an extent criticism is carried we quote the fol- 

_ lowing observations from the New York Evening City Gazette 
in reference to the new tragedy Giordano which has been high- 
ly eulogised in nearly every other paper published in that city 
After other pungent remarke the Gazette observes: = 

“A man who undertakes to write a t 
ideas; and should also have ear enough, (rot 
tum, bat musical in quality,) to distinguish measured prose 


from poetry; neither of which requisites our author made use 
of in the composition of Giordano. In short, there is not a 
single line of poetry in the whole five acts, either in euphony 
or sentiment—its passion is rant—its pathos, bathos—its meta- 
phors, fustian rags; and its moral, nonsense.” 

- Rather severe we should say but equally entitled to credit 
with the eulogy alluded to. 


A Free Concert—The concerts of sacred music, one held in 
Lombard, the other in Callowhill street church, are fresh in 
the recollection of all who attended them. The music was of 
the choicest kind, and afforded universal satisfaction. An- 
other musical festival of the same character will take place in 
Lombard street, on the evening of December 22d. A variety 
of anthems, duetts, canzonetts, &c. will be performed. The 
tickets will be distributed gratis, but to defray the expenses 
necessarily incurred upon the occasion, a collection will be ta- 
ken up, 


Forensic and Literary Circle.—We have been requested to 
state, that a meeting of this Association, will be held on Fri- 
day evening next, in the United States Court Room, Franklin 
Institute. 


Mr. William Emmons of Boston, delivered a spirited oration 
on the Battle of New Orleans, before a respectable audience, 
at the Military Hall on Tuesday fast. This gentleman has 
acquired considerable notoriety as an orator in Boston.— 
Those who are desitous of hearing his elocution, can have an 
opportunity by attending the hall ofthe Franklin Institute, to- 
morrow evening, when another specimen.will be given. 


LITERARY. 


The Western Sounenir has appeared and is highly spoken of 
in the Western papers. Judge Hall is the editor. 


The Legendary has not yet appeared in this city. This is 
certainly an oversight on the part of the publisher. We have 
perused a majority of the articles itcontains, which have al- 
ready been extracted into the newspapers, consequently the 
sale of the work 1s completely forestalled. 


Trevig’s Columbus.—This perspicuous and beautifully writ- 
ten history of the great navigator and his various expeditions, 
should hold a place not only in the libraries, but in the memo- 
ries of every American. Sointimately connected as the dis- 
covery of the American world, and its then savage and first 
inhabitants, is with American history, feelings, and interests, 
it is somewhat suprising that we find many intelligent and deep- 
ly read individuals who have not yet found sufficient leisure to 
devote a few hours to the perusal of this work. All who are 
familiar with Irving’s writing must know that notwithstanding 
the inseparable interest connected with the voyages of the 
great navigator, the pen of Knickerbocker has imparted the ex- 
quisite attraction of a matchless style to the production. Vi- 
vid pictures and fresh colouring start up throughout these pro- 
fitable pages as if the freshness of a morning’s dew had been 
but recently distilled upon the scenes they describe. The 
sketches of character throughout the work are graphic and pe- 
culiar; the information is such as is desirable, and the exuber- 
ance of arich and glorious genius is scattered in fragrant prod- 
igality throughout the performance. The wonderful enter- 
prize and still more wonderful perseverance of Columbus, is 
faithfully narrated—the character and exalted virtues of Isa- 
bella liberally applauded, and the whole policy of the Spanish 
Court, with that of the first patrons of the praject narrated 
with a fidelity of colouring, with difficulty, surpassed by any 
ancient or modern historian. 


Arch Street Theatre.—W ant of encouragement has induced 
Madame Feron—a lady, beyond all question, of best musical 
science and skill—to leave her contract half fulfilled; and con- 
tinued Josses, where he had least occasioti to expect them, 
have obliged Mr Wood to accept her relinquishment. Such 
flights of voiee—such grave and energy of execbtion cannot at- 
tract a sufficient auditory to avert loss and disappointment 
from the excellent performer, and esteemed man who manages 
this elegant place of amusement! 

The re-engagement.of Mr. James Wallack has been gratify- 
ing to the admirers of good acting, though little profitable to 
Mr Wood. . The Tragedy-of Bertram was: performed on Mon- 
day night, almost to empty boxes. Mrs. Wood's Imogene we 


——- 


the terribie struggle with resistless temptation—the love that 
outlives the honour of its object—the knowledge of duty and 
the pursuit of sin, were all delineated with good effect. 

Mr. Wallack’s performance of Bertram was characterized 
frequently by singular flow and beauty; though, on the whole, 
not equal, we think, to the personation of Mr. Booth. 

When will the Starring System leave a path open to the am- 
hition of promising young performers?’ When wil) the thea- 
tre prosper? j 


Chesinut Street Theatre—Mr. May wood's engagement ter- 
minates to-morrow evening with his Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant. Whether under happier theatrical auspices, Mr. May- 
wood would have met with a more enthusiastic reception we 
are not prepared to say; but he certainly leaves upon the bet- 
ter portion of his frequent auditors no powerful impressions. 
An apparently unconquerable Scotch accent pervades his best 
enunciated English—as sword with him is sounded sard; and, 
not seldom he practices as. spiteful, snappishness and a fami- 
liar depravity, which destroy all dignity of action and remove 
from the character he personates the chief attraction which 
it ever possessed. 

Mr. Maywood, we are well assured, is a man of mind, aman 
of quick and thorough conception; but, unfortunately, his ex- 
ecution is effectually marred by histimidity,fearing to exagge- 
rate, he becomes insipid—and striving to be natural, touches 
no deep chord of nature. 

Miss Clara Fisher closed her engagement at this house on 
Monday night. A crowded and fashionable assemblage wit- 
nessed with gratification and applause, her astonishing versa- 
tility and power of action, and parted from her with smiles of - 
admiration. | 


Mr. Forrest performed Octavian, at the Bowery. theatre, 
last week, which is his last appearance in that city, previous 
to fulfilling several western and southern engagements,. which 
will probably occupy six months. He was called before the 
audience at the conclusion of the performance, expressed senti- 
ments of regret at leaving them, and was highly applauded.— 
Forrest is now performing in Boston. 


GORRESPONDENTS. 
We again ackeowledge our obligations: to Miss Winchester 
for her valuable favours. “The Unwelcome Guest,” shall 
be given in our next. ) 
__P.S..of Boston shall appear. Weare pleased that our cor- 
respondents from that quarter increase. rig 

“Zeno ’ is under consideration. His lines are remarkably 
smooth, but not so deeply imbued with poetryas they ought 
to be. 
To W. O. M. our New York friend, we are under obligations 
for a fileof London journals, 


“W,” is objectionable for more than one reason. 

“Romeo” is welcome. With care and practice we should 
have no objections to hear frequently from Walter. 

Is Arion indolent, or has he little leisure to devote to the 
muses? Is Henriqueta dead? Her harp should tiot slumber. 
It has breathed high minded and heart thrilling tones. 
“Bauquo” with practice may be enabled to appear in print. 


MARRIAGES. 


On ee, Evening the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. James 
Smith, William P. Gaw Esgr. to Miss Harriet daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, Merchant, al] of this City. | | 

On the 11th ult, in Robinson Township, Washington county 
Pa. William Mars, tu Mrs, charlotte Adams, lately from Phila- 
delphia. 


DIED, 


In Quincy, Mass, Mrs Eliza. wife of Mr. Joseph Ridgway, and 
youngest daughter of P. Bicknell Esq. of the formerplace. The 
deceased had become a bride but a few days before her death. 
She was an amiable and intelligent female highly esteemed 
and respected by a wide circle of friendsand relations Her 
loss will be deeply lamented by all who were familiar with her 
philanthropy of heart, and‘gentieness of character. Snatcheu 
away from the world when life was about to unfold its bright. 
est pages, and when the effervescence of youth had settled into 
the delightful solidity of contented life, her death was a circum- 
stance peculiarly distressing. She was, however, prepared ju: 
the event, andthe lingering stealth of pale disease preyed upn- 
the conscious sufferer with an unerring aim. She knew tha: 
she was dying and her soul was prepared for its flight tron: 
time to eternity---her eyes grew dim---her breath heaved wt) 
convulsive eagerness---her vuice failed, the world receded from 
her view, and her spirit was with God! 

On Sunday afternoon Catherine Shultz; aged 80 veers. 

On the 15th inst, Mrs, Mary Wells, aged 86 yean 


esteem, not only her very best character, but one unequalled | 
| by any actress whom we have seeu. The depth of passion— 


years. 
On Synday morning, at New York, Isaac Harby, Esq. late of 
S. Carolina. 
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THE MURDERER’S GRAVE. 

A few hundred yards from the small stream which 
known by the whites under the appellation of ‘Line 
Creek, divides the territory of the Muscogees or 
Creek confederacy from the state of Alabama, stands, 
or rather stood, a ruined cottage of logs. Travel- 
ling through the wilderness several years ago, I pass- 
ed this desolate spot. Tie walls, blackened by the 
smoke of many fires, and in part already decayed, 
stood tottering to their fall, the roof was entirel 
gone; only a part of the chimney was left, built in 
the custom of that country, of split sticks, and thick- 
ly plastered on the inside with mud. ‘The fences 
had fallen round a small field which showed traces 
of former cultivation, and was now fast filling up with 
briars, plumb bushes, and sedge grass, where the 
still evident marks of the hoe and the cornfield, gave 
proof that human beings had once found there a home. 
The mists of night were closing around us, the dark 
magnolia forest which frowned on the secluded spot, 
and the thick and gloomy swamp of the Line Creek, 
which stretched its unhealthful morass almost to the 
door, gave to the whole scene the stillness and hor- 
ror of death. Although habituated during a journey 
of many days tothe solitude and gloom of the wil- 
derness, I was struck with the peculiarly lugubrious 
aspect of the scene, and with an undefinable feeling 
of melancholy. I stopped my horse to survey it 
mote at leisure. My companion who had rode a 
few yards ahead, not hearing the accustomed sound 
of my horse’s tramp, turned his head to learn the 
cause of :ny lingering, and rode back to the spot 
where I had halted. R 

‘Here,’ said he, ‘is Riley’s grave. Remark that 
small mound of earth resembling the heap of soil ac- 
cumulated from a fallen tree, and which is, in truth, 
the effect of the trunk to which those decayed pink- 
nots once belonged, there the murderer fell, and there 
he lies buried.’ 

Not being so familiar with the legends of this wild 
region as to remember the story of the man whose 
crime and death had given a name to this lonely scene 
of desolation, I inquired into the history, and listened 
in deep and silent interest toa tale of revenge and 
remorse, strongly illustrative of the aboriginal char- 


acter. 


Barney Riley, as he was termed by the whites— 
his Indian appellation is now forgotten—was a petty 
chieftain belonging to the confederacy of the Upper 
Creeks. Being a ‘half breed,’ and, like most of the 
nixed race, more intelligent than the full-blooded In- 
dians, he acquired a strong influence among his na- 
tive tribe. Regarding the people of his father allied 
to him in blood and friendship, he took very early a 
decided part in favour of the United States in the 
dissension among the Creek nation, and, after the 
breaking out of the war in 1812, joined the American 
forces with his small.band of-warriors. Brave and 
hardy, accustomed to confront’ danger and conquer 
difficulties, he led his men to battle, and in many in- 
stances proved, by his activity, of material service 
to the army. His gallantry and abilities attracted 
the notice of the commander in chief, and Riley’s 
name was coupled with applause in many of the des- 
patches during the.campaigne. On the restoration 
of péace, he returned to his people honoured with 
the thanks of his‘Great Father, and sat down to 
cultivate his fields and pursue the chase as in times 
gone by. Although distinguished in war and in coun- 
cil, he was still young, and devoted himself to his one 
wiles a lovely Indian girl, and seemed contented and 

appy. 

About this time the restoration of tranquility, and 
the opening of the rich lands just ceded to the Uni- 
ted States on the upper waters of the Alabama, be- 
gan to attract pumerous emigrants from the Atlantic 


y || loved by all who knew him, and ‘eyes unused to weep’ 


‘ed them:— 


defence, were fain to procure the guidance and pro- 
tection of some well known warrior or chief, whose 
name and presence might ensure a safe passage along 
those troubled countries. 

Of this class was L I knew him formerly 
and had heard some remote allusion to his fate.— 
Though his misfortunes and embarrassments had dri- 
ven him to seek a distant asylum, a warmer heart 


beat not ina humanbosom. Frank and manly, open|} 


to kindness, and prompt to meet friendship, he was 


glistened in bidding ‘God speed’ to their old associ- 
ate. L had been a companion in arms with 
Riley, and knew his sagacity, his courage and fideli- 
ty. Under his direction he led his small family of 
slaves towards the spot upon which he had fixed for 
his future home, and traversed the wild and danger- 
ous path in safety and peace. Like most men of his 
eager and sanguine temperament, L was easily 
excited to anger, and, though ready to atone for the 
injury done in the warmth of feeling, did not always 
controul his passions before their out-burst. Some 
slight cause of altercation produced a quarrel with 
his guide, and a blow from the hand of L was, 
treasured up by Riley with deep threats of vengeance. 
On the banks of Line Creek he watched his time, 
and the bullet, too truly aimed, closed the career of 
one who little thought of death at the moment. His 
slaves, terrified at the death of their master, fled in 
various directions and carried the news of his mur- 
der tothe nearest settlement. 

The story of L——’s unhappy end soon reached 
his family, and his nearest relatives took immediate 
measures to bring the murderer to justice. Riley 
knew that punishment would speedily follow his crime, 
but took no steps to evade or prevent his doom. The 
laws of retaliation among his countrymen are severe 
but simple—‘blood for blood’—and he‘might run who 
read them.’ On the first notice of a demand, he 
boldly avowed his deed and gave himself up for tri- 
al. Nothought seemed to enter his mind of denial 
or escape. A deep and settled remorse had possess- 
ed his thoughts and influenced his conduct. He had 
no wish to shun the retribution which he knew was 
required. When his judges were assembled in the 
council at the public square, he stood up and address- 


‘Fathers!’ said he, ‘I have killed'my brother—my 
friend. He struck me, andI slew him. That hon- 
our which forbade me suffer a blow without inflicting 
vengeance, forbids me to deny the deed or attempt to 
escape the punishment you may decree. Fathers! I 
have nowish tolive. My lifeis forfeited to your law 
and | offer it asthe sole return for the life I have ta- 
ken. All I ask for isto die a warrior’s death. Let 
me not die the death of a dog, but boldly confront it 
like a brave man who fears, it not. I have braved 
death in battle—1 do not fear it—I shall not shrink 
fromit now. Fathers! bury me where I fall, and let 
no one mourn for the man who murdered his friend. 
He had fought by my side—he trusted me—I loved 
him, and had sworn to protect him.’ : 

Arrayed in his splendid dress of ceremony, he 
walked slowly and gravely to the place of execution, 
chanting in a steady voice his death song, and re- 
counting his deeds of prowess. Seating himself in 
front of the assembled tribe upon yonder fallen tree. 
and facing the declining sun, he ¢_:ned the ruffle of 
his embroidered shirtjand,/crossing his hands upon 
his breast, gave with his own voice the signal of 
death; unmoved and unappalled. Six balls passed 
through both his hands and his bosom, and he fell 
backwards so composedly as not to lift his feet from 
the grass on) which they rested. He was buried 
wherevhe fell; and that small mound marks the scene 
of his purfishment; that hillock is the murderer's 
crave; that hovel, the ruins of which now mark the 


FICTION. able to associate in parties strong enough for mutuall| The traveller views the scene with curiosity and | 


horror, and, pausing a few moments to survey this 
lonely and desolate glade, hastens on to more happy 
regions. 

With this short narrative we put spurs to our hor- 
ses, and hurrying along the road, in a few moments 


found ourselves beyond the gloomy and tangled for- 
ests of the creek. : 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THANKSGIVING, 

Gentle Reader! to-day, in my native state, is the 
day appointed by the Governor, as a day of thanks- 

iving. Last night at the homestead, were undoubt- 
edly heard the sharp squalling of sundry pullets, as 
with malice prepense, and murder a-forethought,sun- _ 
dry of them received the laying on of violent hands! 
How vain their struggles!—how idle their efforts to 
escape! The spirit of thanksgiving has gone forth, 
end impotent and foolish their attempts, by sharp en- 
treaty, to ward off their impending destiny. But 
better their fate than that of their comrades, who 
taste the bitterness of imprisonment, beneath some 
up-turned-brass-kettle, previous to the general mas- 
sacre. The adherents to the thanksgiving custom 
Jose their humanity as the day draws nigh. They 
heed not the want of the deceasing pig—the fret- 
ful cry of the fearful hen—nor the yet harsher re- 
monstrances of gaffer-gobble! If, perchance, a 
spark of latent pity is renewed, as some aged goose, 
with more than mortal energy, pours its shrill shriek 
upon the air, “piercing the night’s dull ear,” it is 
quickly extinguished, when, looking with a prophet- 
ic eye, to the morrow, the fowl murderer sees the 
objects of his cruelty ‘put to bed in the comfortable 
pie, and tucked in with a coverlid of crust.” Me- 
thinks I see, even now, the good folk engaged in 
stripping off the feathers from their victims, uncon- 
cerned, and unpitying—albeit, ever and anon, as the 
chickens become hard-pressed, they essay to speak 
through their headless necks, as if accusing, from 
the dead, their merciless owners! . 

On the morning of the following day, preparations 
are made to attend church, to hear the annual dis- 
course. Friends whom long absence had separated, 
and. who had only heard from each other by long epis- 
tles, penned with all abbreviating haste, are this day 
brought. together. Happiness is in every counte- 
nance, and the evidences of warm affection and ¢e- 
light are seen in every eye, and mantling every cheek. 
Then the return from church, and the thankegiving 
supper! It needs no inferior talent to set forth “to 
the life’ a description of the table-groaning under 
the weight of accumulated luxuries! The baked 
puddings, which whilome formed the sine qua non, in 
my boyish estimation—the chicken pie—the “whole 
family of pies!” How. often have I looked at their 
tempting display, well nigh argry that my previous 
liberal eating, had placed the making way with any 
of their contents, wholly out of my power! 

What matters it on this happy occasion, that some 
have been unfortunate in their temporal affairs! — 
The thought of it is not within the circle of friends 
around—in the midst of happiness and enjoyment— 
for the heart now kindles ia the grateful acknowledg- 
ment. May the ancient customof an annual thanke- 
giving never retire before any modern or fashionable 
innovation. Though Iam far away to-night, I can 
look into the happy circle, from which, for the first 
time. in my life, ] am absent on the evening of the 
anniversary of Thanksgiving. I can almost eee 
those whe have been hand in hand with me through 
the spring-time of my existence, whiling pleasantly 
the evening away, before that fire-side, which has so 
often been the scene,of my youthful pranks. The 
survey is mourn{tl but pleasant; for—, 


«The thoughts of remembered joys come down, 
Like the changeful hues of the rainbow’s crown.” 


e 
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settlements, and the military road was soon thronged 
with caravans hastening to these fertile countries at 


Yet I look not back with an aching heart, that they 
have passed by—that Time and chance that happen- 
eth to,all, has, removed me far from the, scene of my 
younger years; but the remembrance of the happy 


spot, was erected for his. widow, «my 0 a few 

these a wretc 

the west. The country from the Oakmulgee to the 
settlements of the Mississippi, was still one howling|/ smile or tc mingle with:her tribe; she held: no 
wilderness, and many discontented spirits among the ‘Wore intercourse’ with her fellows than wasunavoid-|| past, bids Syren Hope beckon forward to the sunny 

_ conquered tribes still-meditated ahostile stroke upon|} able and accidental, and now she sleeps hy the side || future. 
their white oppressors. Pravelling* was, of course,||of her husband: The indian shuns the spot, for he Tam, dear, reader, ever 


Beverili Gent. 


hazardous and insecure, and persons who were not" deems that ‘the spirit of the. murderer inhabits 
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nd 
BYRON’S CAIN. AUTUMN. bes 
py There are those who find in Cain only a tissue of The mellow Autumn came, and with it came says “The. ai ngage lie at th t of hi 
The ys, e words of a wise man lie at the root of his 
impiety. The editor sees in it only a sublime moral = ys Joy eets. tongue: but th f th f iter 
The corn is cut, the manor full of game; gue; but those of a fool play on the tip of it. 
lesson, founded on the truths transmitted to us in Tire pointer ranges, and'the spertsman beats x 
its it and approach In jacket:—lynx-like in his aim, INFANCY ASLEEP. 
it with that freedom from prejudice, w hich is in fact, Aht ull grows his bag, and wonderful his feats: The fairest thing that human eyes mayeview, 
the beginning of wisdom. The desire of knowledge n oe Partridges’ 5 Ah! brilliant Pheasants! Now breathes beneath my own,--a sleeping ° 
is excellent in itself, so long as it is confined to those ron for peasants. Smiling amid its thoughts and visions mild; 
principles and things which are placed advisedly with- wich Its faceis drest in hope’s pervading hue, 
ushing with Bacchant coranals along As the glad morning of the mind dawns through 
in our limits! W hen it wou d cope with immortality; The paths o’er which the far festoon entwines ‘These wordless lips as yet have only smiled ‘ 
' when it would raise the veil that separates eternity The red grape in the sunny landsof song, On life, nor hath an evil taint defil'd 
& from life; when it would penetrate the mysteries of “= yet a purchased choice of choicest wines; Eyes that are clos’d like flowers—whose tears are dew 
(8. that Great Intelligence, who, for wise reasons, has me a light, naa the madeira strong. From the heart’s inmost heaven. Oh! infant heir 
shrouded himself in datkness, and to’ whom ‘the san ri rer bleakness, we Can tell her, Of nature, in thy fresh and delicate dust 
thd mink ol whe e very best of vineyards is the cellar. If aught of ill be mingled, *twere unjust 
re To deem it thine; for on thy forehead fair 
. upon itse in its itt a source A GOOD HEART. ait purity and peace; be ours the trust 
‘4 of discontent, dissatisfaction, and mortification. A good heart feels for the misfortunes of others e age shall find them still unchilled by crime or care. 
The moral which Cain conveys is, the necessity of|| and commiserates all those. whom inabilit ad — 
h, bounding our pretensions to the scope of our finite|] pin , PROSPERITY. 
. .~ || him from assisting. He, who possesses a good heart G ' ’ 
faculties. Ittells us to adore the Great Creator in|| nuts the best face mpeai little orvors; end ie-inpenie ; reat God! how miserable is the lot of man! Ir 
ut His works; to rest satisfied with the subordinatel|in concealing the defects of mankind. He considers || ProsPetity: he forgets every one; and in adversity, 
” part allotted to us in His system; to be assured that||the misfortunes of his neiehbour as a | a ol €TS |! every one forgets him. In prosperity, he appears to 
ie every thing He has ordered is for the best; and tol commendation. and en Sete ase ihhon 7 * hin aif have lost his senses; and when loaded with misfor- 
- repose ourselves with humble confidence in His good-|| that miserv is a d thi I P 6 nse’) ||tunes, he 1s said never to have had any. 
ness and power. It teaches us to adore what we dollihe den elevation, he becomes discontented with all the 
4 understand, to reverence what we do not, and to put |! the malevolent insinuations of evil minds. His tongue world; and, when huried to the bottom of the wheel 
that entire faith in the Author of the Universe, which|| moyeg only in the praises of every one, and he i of fortune, all the world are discontented with him. 
is necessary to reconcile our finite views with the!| mute when called on to support the maledicti of Hie who bashWin of shouts 
it great objects of universal benevolence and knowl-|| others. He to if; ||member, that riches sometimes take the wing, and 
edge. and sincerely rejoices hei hia it in his Gy away 
: The character of Cain is perfectly in nature.—It|/ extend it. It is with regret he sees be thom J odin fects, that old money, old wine, old books, and old 
presents the picture of an ill-regulated and daringly || friends, and he spares neither time nor pains to bting are, worthy the "of ‘every 
“ gulated and unhallowed,) and shows the consequen-||_, BEFORE B ATTLE. A PORTRAIT. 
* ces that most inevitably springs from dwelling perpet- yf Hark! through the silence of the cold, dull night,’ f She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew 
% ually, with a diseased and morbid contemplation, on The hum of armies gathering rank on rate 3 As seeking not to know it; silent, lone, 
the ills of life, without ever seeking solace in its en-|| Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight As grows 8 flower, thus'quietly she grew, 
e joyments. Along the leagured wall and bristling bank And kept her heart serene within its zone. 
k : li ‘ Of the armed river, while with straggling light There was awe in the ricwas ¥ which she drew; 
m Cain sees only the lightning flash, and hears only The stars peep through the vapours dim and dark, Her spirit seem’d as seated on a throne 
the thunder roll. He forgets that by these the lazy|| Which curl incurious wreaths--How soon the smoke Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 
. elements are scourged to action, and purified from|| Of Hell shall pall them in a deeper.cloak! In its own strength—most strange in one so young: 
pestilence, and that the earth, the air, the skies, are for the present——as even then 
all revivified, and put forth fresh charms of splendour dividing Fife. fon dagsh, APHORISMS. 
d, dof b i Struck for an instant on the hearts of men, Th ¢ paloable: blind side..ef d 
y Cain is sick at heart—he judges only of things A moment! and all will be life again! ced in years, that have been once beautitul, 1s to for- 
_ present, with his finite powers of observation.—He “ The march! the eharge! the shouts ofeither faith! get they are so no longer. : 
sees the dark and the mysterious future; and thwar-|| The vivacity which increases with old age, is not 
te ted in the aspirations of his lofty spirit, his sou! recoils}! / hich 
ere are but few defects which are not more par- 
upon himself, and from a doubter of the goodness of BRAVERY. ‘ e ec 
md the Deity, he becomes, alas! a braver of his power. , ¥ onable than the means that are used to concea 
r And yet there are a thousand excellencies in Cain’s|| 4 meaty and liberality are two qualities, which sel- || them. ; 
d nature. It is true, the unbounded thirst after forbid- dieplave me first |} Wit sometimes gives us the privilege to play the 
den knowledge gives an immortal grandeur to his||_- empt of life, and the second regards || fool boldlys. 
e character, but it is grandeur still, and we sympathise which hig te e of two things, to 
r with the spark that fires to things unknown, and|| ont COMMON, AAW: A CHERUB. 
3 ‘jumps the world to come,’ in spite even of ourselves. oo ot ot Beautiful thing, with thine eye of light, 
y Let our very sympathy serve as a guard to our And thy brow of cloudless beauty bright, 
presumption! For who is there that has known sor-|| t q hee of prudence, the first be- Gazing for aye onthe sapphire throne, 
: row, who does not feel inclined to say with him comes temerity, and the second prodigality: two. vi- Of him who dwelleth in light, alone, _ 
‘Wherefore was I born? Why was this breathing ||°°* prejudicial to our happiness as they are con- Art thon hasting 
tib] th f th With the burning seraph choir to sing! 
hea temptible in the eyes of the wise. Temerity pre- 
5 ing, so sentient to calamity, prodigalled unasked wants tans of lif Or stooping to eartl in. thy gentleness, 
upon me, only to make me wretched?—-I am sick of 8 true value of Gur darkling path to.clfleerand bless? 
. all that dust has done unto me—henceforth let me and exposes him to the dangers of death on the most Vjaltios wo AtBy 
‘ dwell in shadows, trifling occasions; while prodigality, not.reflecting on|| — Beautiful thing! thou art come in love, 
| __||the bitterness of want, prostitutes itself to contempt|| With gentle gale from that world above; 
pe j j j j earing our spirits away from this, 
t YS CRA P BOOK By, it places an awk- | To the petter thoughts, to the brighter tkies, 
> For the Philadelphia Album WARE ES ed only Where unclouded sunshines lies, 
; . P . against enemies. When the sword of war is sheath- Wandering otir hearts by a blessed guile, 
, SONNET TO MY LAMP. ed, bravery then languishes. haw With that infant look and angel smile. 
Hail to my lamp! when dark misfortune shrouds 
‘shal hy The temper of mankind is so inconsistent, that he|| The laws of self-defence undoubtedly justify us in 


When darkest is the darkness:—and dést wait 
Beside me, as sweet mercy stands by fate. 


At silent midnight when the dusky hour 
Threatens to hide my paper, ink and pen: 
Thine eye uncloses, and thy glance of power 
- Drives him abashed, back to his murky den:-- 
, Then dost thou smile upon me while I write 
: Such words as shall the darkened nations light! 


~ Still lead my magic pen, my friend in need, 
And uaborn myriads shall applaud the deed! 


|forge those words, which we have incautiously en- 


who to-day loads us with caresses, may to-morrow 
conceive for us a hatred, which breathes nothing but 
our ruin: so that the confidence we have placed in 
a person, whom we considered as.a valuable friend, 
may one day, when his sentiments for us change, 


trusted him with, iuto arrows that may deeply wound 
us. The daily experience this world affords us, ad- 
mits no doubt of the truth of this observation.. How- 
ever great our friendship or esteem may be of any 


man, prudence directs us to be very cautious, and to 


Philada. Dec. 13, 1828. DEMOCRITUS. 


The old proverb truly 


In his sud- 


Happy is he who re- 


destroying those animals who would destroy us, who 
injure our properties, or annoy our persons; but not 
even these, whenever their situation incapacitates 
them from hurting us. I know of no right which 


ice, or an eagle on the mountain's top; whose lives 
cannot injure us, nor death’s procure us any benefit. 
We are unable to give life, and therefore ought nto 
wantonly to take it away from the meanest insect, 
without sufficient reason; they all receive it from the 
same benevolent hand as ourselves, and have ther-e 


|make our own bosoms only the repository of the la- 


fore an equal right to enjoy it. 


ims 


we have to shoot ‘a bear on an inaccessible island of 
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But lo! the harvest moon! she climbs as fair 
Among the clustered jewels of the sky, 

As, mid the rosy bowers of paradise, 

Her soft light, trembling upon leaf and flower, 
Smiled on the slumbers of the first-born man. 
And, while her beauty is upon our hearts, 
Now, let us seek our quiet home, that sleep 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. 
By George Lunt. 


Come thou with me!—if thou hast worn away 


All this most glorious summer in the crowd, 
Amid the dust of cities and the din, | 

While birds are caroling on every spray— 

If, from grey dawn till solemn night’s approach, 
Thy soul hath wasted all its better thoughts, 
Toiling and panting for a little gold, 

Drudging amid the very lees of life, 

For this accursed slave that makes men slaves— 
Oh! come with me, into the pleasant fields; 

Let nature breathe on us and make us free. 


For thou shalt hold communion, pure and high, 
With the great Spirit of the universe. 

It shall. pervade thy soul; it shall renew. 

The fancies of thy boyhcod; thou shalt know 
Tears, most unwonted tears, dimming thine eyes;— 
Thou shalt forget under the old brown oek, 

That the good south wind and the liberal west 
Have other tidings than the songs of birds, 

Or the soft news wafted from the fragrant flowers. 


Look out on nature’s face—and what hath she 

Iu common with thy feelings? That brown hili— 
Upon whose side, from the gray mountain ash 
We gathered crimson berries—locked as brown 
When the leaves fell twelve autumn suns ago. 
This pleasant stream, with the well shaded verge, 
On whose fair surface have.aur buoyant limbs 

So often played, caressing and caressed— 

Its verdant banks are green as then they were— 
So, went its bubbling murmur down the tide. 


Yes, and the very trees—those ancient oaks, 


The crimson crested maple, waving elm, 


The fair smooth ash, with leaves of graceful gold-- 


Look like familiar faces of old friends. 


From their broad branches drop the withered leaves-- 


Drop, one by one, without a single breath, ° 

Save when some eddying curl round the old roots 

T wirls them about in merry sport awhile. 

They are not changed, their office is not done ; 

The‘first free breeze of spring shall see them tresh, 

With spouting twigs bursting from every branch, 

As should fresh feelings from our withered hearts. 
Scorn not the moral; for while these have warmed 

To annual beauty, gladdening the fields 

With new and ever glorious garniture, 

Thou hast grown worn and wasted—almost gray, 
in thy verysummer. for this 

We have neglected Nature! wearing out - 

Our hearts and all life’s dearest charities, 

in the perpetual turmoil, when we need 

‘l'o strengthen and to purify our minds 

Amid-the venerable woods; to hold 

Chaste converse with the fountains and the winds’ 

So should we elevate our souls; so, be 

Ready tostandandactanoblerpart 

In the hard, heartless struggles of the world... 


Day wanes—'tis antumn’s eventide again; 1D 
And, sinking on the blue hill’s breast, the sun. 
Spreads the large bounty of his level blaze, 


Lengthening the shades of mountains and tall trees, 


And throwing blacker shadows o’er the sheet 

Of this dark stream, in whoseunruffled tide 

Waver the bank shrub and the graceful elm, 

Ag the gray branches and their trembling leaves 
Catch the soft whisper of the coming air: 

So doth in mirror every passing cloud, _ 

And those which fill the chambers of the west, 
With such strange beauty, fairer than al] thrones, — 
Blazoned with barbarous gems and gorgeous gold. — 
1 see thy full heartgatheringin thine eyes; 
But if thou couldst. have looked upon this scene 
par cold brow, and then turn back to thoughts 
Of tfaffic in'thy fellows’ wretchedness, 

‘Thou wert not fit to gaze upon the face 

Of Nature’s naked beauty—must unfit => 

‘To look on fairer things, the joveliness — 


earth's unearthly daughters, whose glad forma 


Ave ylancing eyes do kindle the great sou!s 
f better men to emulate pure thougbts, 


And, in high action, all ennobling deeds. 


May come without bad dreams; may come as light 
As to that yellow-headed cottage boy, ! 

W hose serious musings as he homeward drives 

His sober herd, are of the frosty dawn , 

Aud the ripe nuts, which his own hand shall pluck, 

‘hen, when the lark, high courier of the morn, 

Looks from bis airy vantage o’er the world, 

And, by the music of his mounting flight, 

Tells many blessed things of gushing gold, 

Coming in floods over the eastern wave, 

Will we arise, and our pure orisons 

Prepare us for the troubles of the day. 


| BEE. 
‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers."’ 


TURKISH WOMEN: 

The Turkish women are beautiful, though their 
beauty is ofa different character from that of Euro- 
pean females. Their eyes are blue and bland, 
their hair luxuriant—their faces fresh and rosy, and 
their persons, though too corpulent (a perfection in 
the opinion of a Turk) possess great symmetry of pro- 
portion. 

[ accompanied a German merchant, at Raffa, in 
the Crimea to the mart of slaves, where an.Armen- 
ian, had exposed for sale two Circassian girls of the 
most exquisite loveliness. We feigned an intention 
of purchasing them, in order to gratify our curiosity 
and ascertain the mode of conducting such inhuman 
sales. The maidens were introduced to us one after 
another. Their deportment was graceful and modest 
to diffidence. The first girl, presented, was in her 
| fourteenth year, she was elegantly dressed, her face 
was covered with a veil, through which her blue eyes 
as well as neck and shoulders that rivalled the parian 
marble in whiteness, shone like stars piercing a black 
cloud. She advanced towards the German, bowed 
down, and kissed ‘his hand; then, at the command of 
her master, she walked backwards and forwards inthe 
tent to show her fine shape, and the easiness of her 
carriage: she then raised herrobe so as toshow the 
beautiful delicacy of a foot that would have charmed 
a Praxiteles. When she took offher veil, our eyes 
‘were dazzled with a dimpled faee,in which the lil 
and the rose were blended on the cheeks of blooming 
|youthfulness. Her tresses, as black as ebony, feil 

carelessly over her lovely breast,and when she smil- 
ed she discovered teeth of a dazzling whiteness and 
enamel. 

She rubbed her cheeks with a wet napkin to prove 
that she had not used art to improve, or heighten the 
bloom of her complexion. We were permitted to 
feel her pulse that we might be convinced of the 
good state of her health and constitution. She then 
retired with all the agility of one of Diana’s nymphs 
coming out of the fountain.—Her attractive charms 
won the heart of my German, who purciiased' this 


lovely girl for four thousand piasters. 


LOVER’S QUARRELS. 

‘It is related by Goldsmith, in one of his admirable 
productions, that a pair of elderly people, who were 
invited to a wedding dinner, and were actually engag- 
ed im the facinating pastime of courtship, were sudden- 
ly arrested in their amatory designs not by the hand 
of death, or any serious misfortune, but by an incident 
which I shall give in the author’s own language. 

“At dinner every thing seemed to run on with 
good humor, harmony and satisfaction. The man in 
black sat next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed 
her glass, and jogging her knees, and her elbow, he 
whispered something arch in her ear, on which she 
patted his cheek--never was antiquated passion ‘so 
playful, so harmless and amusiftig, as between this 
reverend couple. The second course was coming on 
the table, and among a variety ofdishes a fine turkey 
was placed before the widow. The Europeans you 
know carve as they eat; my friend therefore begged 
his mistress, to help him toa part ofthe turkey. The 


widow pleased with an opportunity of showing her 
i skill in carving, an art upon which it seems she piqued 


| herself; began to cut it up by first taking off the leg, 


Madam, cries my friend, if I be permitted to advise, I 
would begin by cutting off the wing, and then the 
‘leg will come off more easily. Sir, replies the widow 
give me leave to understand cutting up a fowl, I al- 


|; ways begin with the leg. Yes, madam, replies the 


lover, but if the wing be the most convenient man- 
ner, 1 would begin with the wing. Sir, interrupts the 
lady, when you have fowls of yonr own, begin with 
the wing if you please, but give me leave to take off 
the leg: I hope I am not to be taught at this time of 
day. Madam, interrupts he, we are never too old to 
be instructed. Old, sir, interrupts the other---who is 
\old?---When I die of age, I know of some that will 
quake for fear. If tha leg does not come off take the: 
turkey to yourself. Madame, replied the man in 
black, I do not care a farthing whether the leg or the 
wing comes off; if you are for the leg first why you 
shal] have the argument, even though it be as I say. 
As for the matter of that, cries the widow, I do not 
care a fig whether you are for the leg off or on, and 
friend for the future keep your distance. , replied 
the other, that is easily done, it is only removing to 
the other end of the table, and so madam, your most 
obedient humble servant. 


GIBBIN IN His GARDEN, 


“It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, 
between the hours of 11 and 12, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, | took several turnsin a beccau, or covered walk 
of acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky. was 
serene, the silver tint of the moon was reflected from the wa 
ters, and all creation was silent. *** But! feel, and with the 
decline of years I shali more painfully feel, that. 1 am alone iu. 


Paradise.” 
Gibbon's Alemoirs. 


He sate in his own loved bowers, 
While the summer-moou’s soft light 
Was bathing the roses and jessaminue flowers, 
That bloom’d through the noon of night; 
The spirit of nature benignlv had blest 
The scqne and the season with beauty and rest. 


Before him a bright lake lav, 
And a fruitful valley smil’d; 
And beyond, in the moun-beam’s glancing rar, 
Were the polished glaciers piled; 
And the splendour of million worlds. was lent 
To the face of the dark blue firmament. 


And not the charm alone, 
Of visible nature was there; 
For the mind’s high triumphs and beauties shone — 
Even more divinely fair; | 
After years of labour the patient sage 
In rapture gazed on the perfect page. 


He had traced an Empire’s fate, 
And the star of Cesar’s line, 
From the blaze of its high meridian state, 
To its dark and cold decline; 
And the lofty magnificent tale was told, 
In words that glitterec like burnished gold. 


He had linked his humble name 
With that of the mighty dead; 
- And already he felt the rich wreath of fame 
On his throbbing temples shed; 
The splendent circle was round them twined, 
And he reigned a king in the realms of mind! 


But in this, his hour of pride, 
Was.his spirit truly blest? 
And felt he no longing for aught beside 
The high hopes that thronged his breast? 
Oh yes! for his bosom yearned to impart 
Its burden of bliss to some kindly heart. 


He knew that fate had given 
All other boous than this— 

And he sighed when he fe.t that the hand of heaven, 
Had denied the crowning bliss— : 

The Eden around him was all his own 

But amid thateden he stood alone! 
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